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RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

EMMET R. OLCOTT. 

" Paris, the center of civilization, is besieged and 
actually surrounded to-day, and the world moves on 
not heeding," was the wild cry of some of the Paris- 
ian press in September, 1870, when the Germans com- 
menced to invest Paris. How queer we all felt to 
be in the great Paris, shut off from the outside world. 
Immediately. came the question — "How are we to 
keep up our communications with the rest of the 
world ?" " Erect a high tower," cries a learned pro- 
fessor, "and from its top make signals to another 
tower far off, which shall be guarded by the army of 
the Loire." Says another: " Keep captive a balloon 
over Paris, and then run a telegraph wire from it to 
another captive balloon stationed somewhere out- 
side the Prussian lines, and let the slack of the wire 
be supported in mid-air by numerous smaller bal- 
loons." "Lay a wire at the bottom of the river 
Seine, while the Prussians are asleep," suggested a 
third. The only effectual means of communication, 
however, was by balloon and by carrier pigeon. But 
before this system was in operation there were sev- 
eral days when it was important for foreign ministers 
to send out news from the beleaguered city. On the 
20th of September, Minister Wasl.burne gave me a 
pass, as bearer of despatches for him, to go to Lon- 
don and return to Paris, and, on my seeking General 
Trochu, his chief of staff gave me a pass, in my offi- 
cial capacity, to leave and return to Paris. 

It was a bright Autumn afternoon, the 20th of 
September, three days after Paris had been entirely 
surrounded, that I started on horse-back with my 
despatch-bag and shawl strapped in front of me, 
from the United States Legation in the Rue Chail- 
lot. As I passed through the gate of the city, on 
the road to Saint Germain, the soldiers on guard 
eyed me inquisitively, but no one asked for my pass, 
as the large official red seal on my despatch-bag 
seemed to satisfy them. 

Long half-moons of dirt were across the front of 
the gates ; the gates were painted green, to be less 
noticeable to the enemy, and a small drawbridge was 
let down to allow passage across the wide, dry moat. 
Inside the gates a battery of flying artillery was 
awaiting the command to start off at a gallop to any 
threatened point, while groups of lounging soldiers 
or militia, being drilled, dotted the open space be- 
hind the high walls. 

Oh leaving the gate, I commenced to pass through 
the zone of devastated country in which houses, 
walls and trees had been torn down to give full 
sweep to the guns of the fortifications. I had, how- 
ever, gone only as far as La Malmaison, about four 
miles froni the. city gate, when I came suddenly upon 
a picket Nif German soldiers, who refused to let me 
pass. Argument, with a number of gentlemen armed 
with needle-guns, being out of the question, there was 
nothing for it, but tor me to turn back. The pros- 
pect of my pursuing my proposed journey seemed, 
very far from flattering, and I very clearly saw before 
me the probability of an enforced residence in the 
French capital for an indefinite period. 

I thought, however, that I would not give it up 
without making at least one more attempt ; so, turn- 
ing my horse's head to the northward, I rode on till 
I came to a bend in the river, at a little place called 
Chatou. The bridge across the river had been blown 
up with gunpowder, so I dismounted and searched 
for a ford. Suddenly, on looking up the river, I 
saw a railroad bridge still standing. I , at once gal- 
loped to it and found it was guarded by a French 
picket, who let me pass after examining my pa- 
pers, but warned me that the enemy were but a 
short distance along the road. Here was another 
dilemma. After a moment's reflection I determined 
to attempt a bit of strategy ; so, putting spurs to my 
horse, I went at a hard gallop directly towards the 
German outposts. The men presented their pieces 
at me, and ordered me to halt ; but, holding up my 
despatch-bag and making a variety of signs, as if I 
had some matter of life and death to communicate 
to his majesty the king, I dashed past them, and, 
before they had recovered from their surprise, a 
bend in the road hid me from their sight. I rode 
straight on along the railroad, track until I came to 
Saint Germain, where I found a young German offi- 
cer, who directed me to the headquarters of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, in the prefecture of Ver- 
sailles. 



General Blumenthal, before whom I was conduct- 
ed, questioned me very closely as to the manner of 
my leaving Paris, and the place where I had passed 
his outposts. He expressed great surprise that I 
had been able to pass the guard, telling me that he 
had given positive orders that no one should be 
allowed to leave the city or enter it on any pretext 
whatever. Finally, he examined my commission and 
endorsed on the back a safe conduct through the 
German lines ; informing me, at the same time, that 
no one but the king himself could give me permis- 
sion to re-enter Paris. Our interview being thus 
happily terminated, I rode rapidly in the direction of 
Rouen, which lies some seventy miles northwesterly 
from Versailles. My pass took me by all the picket 
stations until, after a ride of some forty miles, I came 
to the town of Vernon, which lies about midway be- 
tween Versailles and Rouen. Upon entering the town 
I was stopped by some French soldiers, to whom I 
offered to show my papers, but, with singular lack of 
military discipline, they said it was not necessary and 
told me to pass on. ' I rode direct to the railway sta- 
tion, to learn at what time it would be possible to 
leave for Rouen, but was told there were no trains 
then running. In the midst of the conversation I 
heard a noise of hasty footsteps, and, looking out, 
saw some soldiers coming at double-quick, followed 
by a rabble of citizens. Arriving breathless, the sol- 
diers, with grotesque gesticulations, demanded to see 
my papers, and reproached me with unheard of enor- 
mous offenses. I explained that I was an Ameri- 
can citizen, a bearer- of despatches, traveling under 
the safe-conduct of General Trochu. A sort of coun- 
cil of war was improvised, and the open-mouthed 
citizens, crowding about, freely offered suggestions 
and advice. They could make nothing of the En- 
glish portion of my papers ; the French seemed to 
satisfy them ; but, just as I was congratulating my- 
self that I should be allowed to go in peace, they 
spied my pass from General von Blumenthal, and, it 
being written in the German language, the whole 
crowd, soldiers and civilians, jumped to the conclu- 
sion 'that I was a Prussian spy. Then there was a 
chattering and a jabbering, and a pushing, and a 
crowding, and it really seemed as if they thought 
the salvation of the whole country depended upon 
my instantly being led to execution. Four strapping 
fellows, with fixed bayonets, seized ' me at once ;,jas 
many more closed in behind ; others took charge -of 
my horse, and 1 was led in triumph through the 
streets to the Town Hall. The mob, swelled every 
moment by new accessions, assailed me with such 
complimentary epithets as " See the Prussian spy ! " 
" Hang him ! " " Death to the spy ! " — the re-assuring 
effect of which upon my spirits may be readily im- 
agined. It was in vain that I showed my captors the 
absurdity of supposing that I could pass through the 
German lines without a safe-conduct from their com- 
mander. They were deaf alike to remonstrance and 
argument. Irwas led off to the Town Hall, where I 
was confronted with the mayor and town council, 
who had been hastily summoned to decide upon my 
case. 

The officer and soldiers comprising my guard, all 
commencing to explain my arrest in the same breath, 
the good mayor had to command silence, and then, 
turning towards the officer in charge, asked the de- 
tails. After a long, rambling story, he referred to 
another person present, who had first spied my 
German pass. This individual presented himself, 
and said he knew that Monsieur had a suspicious 
document, and he inferred I must be a dangerous 
character. The pass was at once produced, and 
handed him to read. He ( took it carefully in his 
hands, turned it upside Tdown, then reversed it 
and commenced to study it out. The ma5 r or and 
entire council stood waiting the result with intense 
interest. One, two, and three minutes passed. I 
thought my inquisitorial friends would burst with 
impatience, and I almost laughed in their faces. At 
length, the man handing me the pass, requested me 
to read it for hinvat the same time commencing to 
talk a few German words with.great deliberation and 
embarrassment. I laughingly complied with the re- 
quest, read', the paper, translated each word verba- 
tim et literatim, and, finding he understood next to 
nothing of German, continued my explanations to 
the others in the French language, though it was 
very apparent that my familiarity with German 
caused the gravest suspicion. I was then subjected 
to a severe cross-examination by each one of these 
official wiseacres in turn, my papers were scruti- 



nized, and, finally, becoming satisfied that the fate of 
France would not be jeopardized therefrom, they 
told me I was free. The mob outside, however, who 
had been apprised of the fact that I had secret de- 
spatches in German, from somebody or other to 
somebody else, and who had patiently waited to see 
me hung, showed no signs of making a passage for 
me to pass through, so the mayor kindly escorted 
me to a hotel whither my horse had been' taken, and 
where I hired a fresh horse and wagon to take me on 
to Rouen, which I reached without further adven- 
ture. The trains being still run with more or less 
regularity from this point, I was enabled to get safe- 
ly through to Calais, and thence to London. 



THE BRUHLSCHE TERRASSE. 

Every German town of respectable size — one might 
almost say every village — has its central point for 
popular and social meeting and diversion. Under 
various names, Prater, or Thiergarten, Anlagen, Wall, 
Terrasse, or what not, these localities have always 
one or two main features in common — music, facilities 
for sitting or walking in the open air, and — beer, to say 
nothing of other and less favorite refreshments. In 
Dresden this focus of popular life has the advantage 
of being literally in the topographical center of the 
city, on the south bank of the Elbe, at the bend of the 
river, and immediately adjoining the Palace Square, 
which, with its setting of beautiful buildings, the Ca- 
thedral, the Royal Palace, the Zwinger, or collection 
of Royal Museums, and the exquisite Theater, once 
offered as picturesque and interesting a scene of 
architectural beauty as any spot in Europe. Of 
these, the last named, alas ! the master-piece of the 
famous architect, Semper, is now in ruins. The 
writer will not easily forget standing on the square, 
a year ago last Autumn, shading his eyes from the 
overpowering heat of the burning theater, and 
glancing over to the Terrasse, which was black with 
a dense swarm of fascinated and awe-struck specta- 
tors, while the grand freitreppe or staircase leading 
up to it was one vast piled-up mass of white and eager 
faces, over which the great smoke wreaths swirled 
and eddied and the blazing flakes drifted in fiery 
showers. But, pazienza! the theater is rising, phoenix 
like, from its ashes ; meanwhile we will go back to our 
subject. 

The Terrass'e, as its name implies, is a promenade 
laid out along a long and narrow ledge, flush upon 
the river bank, and faced with a perpendicular wall 
some forty feet in height, at the foot of which are 
narrow quays and landing-stages for the steamers 
from Pillnitz, Saxon Switzerland and the Upper Elbe. 
Along the promenade itself is a row of interesting 
buildings. First in order to the visitor who has just 
mounted the grand staircase (at the foot of which is 
the group we have given on our first page) comes the 
Art Union Exhibition Building, where, at brief inter- 
vals may be found very clever collections of the 
modern G ernlan school of paintings. Next in the 
line comes the Art Academy, which ranks among its 
professors such honored names as Julius Hiibner, 
Schnorr, Richter and others; and then the cafes, 'the 
neat and rococo little Caf6 Reale with its mirrors and 
ice cream tables, and the Belvedere — the Mecca and 
point of pilgrimage of all cosy, pleasure-loving Dres- 
den burghers. At this point the promenade makes a 
sudden sharp bend to the right and, running back from 
the river along the Botanical Garden, brings the 
visitor in a few steps back again into the heart of the 
town. 

The view from the, Terrasse is charming. In front 
lie the picturesque buildings of the Neustadt (the 
less fashionable quarter of the town) with the long 
low stables and riding-school of the artillery. At the 
left, the Palace Square is black with its rows of waiting 
drosckkes (hackney carriages) and the swarming thou- 
sands streaming back and forth over the Old Bridge, 
between the two quarters of the town, while far away, 
over the square and the outlying suburbs, the eye 
rests pleasantly on the low blue, line of the Meissen 
Hills. Eastward, and up stream, the outlook is even 
more attractive. A few miles from the town, almost 
inmediately, indeed, the banks begin to swell in soft 
and picturesque vine-crowned hills, rich and glowing 
in the purple afternoon light, and variegated with 
every sort of village and country house, growing, 
bolder as the eye wanders farther over their more 
and more distant outlines, till they blend in the sharp 
cliffs and fine basaltic masses of the Kdnigstein, 
the Lilienstein, and the Bastei— the grand natural 




